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* "Arise, Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 



TO THE DIVINE MOTHER 

By Cecille Pomerene 

Oft have I lain in the silence of night — 

Alone, bewildered, forlorn. 

O Mother, how can you treat your child thus? 

This separation is nnbearable. 

Were I a bit of thread, I could be woven into your garment 
And stay close to you. 

Were I a piece of leather, I could be made into sandals 
To protect yonr beloved feet. 

Were I a mango, you could eat me quickly — what joy ! 

But alas! I am not one of these. 

You graciously permit the sun to tint your velvet cheek. 

You laughingly allow the wind to ruffle up your hair. 

You let the gentle rain softly pat your hand in greeting. 

But alas! I am not one of these. 
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The evil winds blow strong and I am frail. 

The darkness closes in and I am terrified. 

Lonely and confused I stumble on the way. 

My cries pierce the night — but only stillness replies. 

Tell me, Mother, is a bit of thread really dearer to your heart 

than this child? 



LIBERATION THROUGH REAL RENUNCIATION 

[Continued from the November issue) 



Sulabha, unaffected by the caustic quality 
of the king’s rebuke, replied with great calm 
and dignity. Her words befitted her queenly 
appearance and the order of mendicants to 
which she belonged. 

‘O king/ she said, ‘your speech is ambi- 
guous and unconvincing. You have estab- 
lished no premiss, come to no conclusion. 
Filled with pride in what you feel to be your 
invincible power, you let antagonism for me 
rule your discourse, and therefore it was filled 
with faults and contradictions and disclosed 
the emptiness of your understanding. Having 
heard it, I cannot but remember that those 
who are truly emancipated claim no merit. 

‘You say that renunciation resulting from 
knowledge is the way of liberation, yet you 
have all the forms of attachment that are 
usual to royalty. Freedom of the soul, O king, 
represents great peace and calmness of being. 
It is a state obtained only through intense 
struggle and should claim your entire atten- 
tion, which is now divided among the thousand 
details of ruling a kingdom. To be emanci- 
pated while exercising sovereignty is not possi- 
ble, for to continue to rule as you do means 
the relegation ' of spiritual struggles to the 
background of life. Is the peace of real libe- 
ration yours, when you fear that I represent 
a hostile king? Because of such fears and 
constant worries and conflicts regarding pos- 
sessions, you are disquieted and tense. You 
represent a sorry state of attainment. From 
the empty condition of your mind, I am 
aware that you possess emancipation in theory 
only; you have yet to attain it in actuality. 

‘Because it is proper to answer you, I 
shall, O king, discuss true liberation. My 
words will be true, logical, without repetition. 
My discourse will not be prompted by desire, 
wrath, fear or any sense of shame, pride or 
pity. Though I shall take great care in my 



choice of words, I shall at the same time be 
careful that they express my meaning, for 
if essential truth is disregarded even words 
that are excellent in sound and sense convey 
erroneous impressions. 

‘Listen with concentrated attention while 
I answer your queries regarding who I am, to 
whom I belong, and where I shall go upon 



finishing 
gently I 



ny business here. To reply intelli- 
nust first remind you of the funda- 
mentals of what is called individual existence. 
The components of all existences are alike. 
Moreover, the same Supreme Consciousness 
pervades all these components. 

‘O king, thirty principles account for all 
existences. I shall now enumerate these 
principles. The bodily senses must, of course, 
be mentioned first. No one asks the senses 
what they are. Likewise, no particular sense 
has any knowledge of itself or of the others. 
The eye cannot see itself, the ear cannot hear 
itself, nor can the eye or ear discharge the 
functions of any of the other senses, for each 
sense functions only in its own field. Even 
functioning in combination, the senses do not 
know one another. In order to discharge its 
duty each sense must come in contact with 
objects external to itself. The eye, form, and 
light constitute the requirements for what is 
called seeing. The operation of each of the 
other senses has likewise its requirements. 

‘Between the functions of the senses, such 
as seeing, hearing, and so on, and the ideas 
that are their result, namely form, sound, and 
so on, there is an ^entity called the mind, 
which has a function of its own. With the 
help of the mind one distinguishes the exis- 
tent from the non-existent in order to arrive 
at certainty about all ideas derived from the 
senses. With the five senses of knowledge 
and the five senses of action, the mind makes 
a total of eleven principles. 
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‘The twelfth principle is understanding, by 
which, when doubt arises in respect to what 
is to be known, correct apprehension is gained. 
After it, comes the thirteenth principle, sattva, 
the quality of purity. Following sattva is 
self-consciousness, the fourteenth principle, 
through which one distinguishes the self from 
the not-self. Desire is the fifteenth principle; 
on it the whole universe rests. As long as 
desire exists, rebirth takes place. After desire 
comes the sixteenth principle, avidya (ignor- 
ance), in which inhere the seventeenth and 
eighteenth principles, mdyd (illusion) and 
prakdia (manifestation), followed by the nine- 
teenth, constituting the pairs of opposites: 
happiness and sorrow, gain and loss, and the 
like. Beyond the nineteenth principle is 
time, the twentieth, to the action of which 
the births and deaths of all beings are due. 
These twenty principles exist together. 

‘In addition, O king, there are five great 
primal elements — earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether — that with existence and non-existence 
bring the number of principles to twenty- 
seven. Then, to complete the total of thirty, 
there are vidhi (righteousness and its reverse, 
making up the seed of desire), iukra (which 
aids the seed of desire to grow), and bala (the 
exertion made to gratify desire). 

‘What is the source of the thirty principles? 
Some philosophers whose vision is limited 
declare the mani f est (that is, atoms) to be 
their source. But those who are conversant 
with spiritual science say that Nature in its 
unmanifest state is the source of the thirty 
principles and therefore the fountain-head of 
all creation; for it is when unmanifest Nature 
becomes manifest that all creatures are brought 
forth. O monarch, myself, yourself, and all 
others who are clothed with a body have our 
source in unmanifest Nature, as far as our 
bodies are concerned. 

‘The form seen at birth has undergone 
many changes since the time of conception. 
It continues to change, gradually giving place 
to other forms. In turn, infancy, childhood, 
and youth are experienced, and following 
youth, maturity. Then, after successive 



stages, comes old age. With each advance 
from one stage to another, the body presents 
an aspect different from the previous one. 
Moreover, at every moment the constituents 
of the body undergo change. This state of 
flux, occasioned by the birth of particles and 
their death, is imperceptible, even as the 
changes in the flame of a burning lamp are 
imperceptible. 

'Since this is the state of the bodies of all 
creatures, since that which is called the body 
is changing incessantly even as the waters of 
a river, it is of no consequence whatever to 
know where any certain body came from, 
whose it is, or what it does. Can a connec- 
tion be said to exist between souls and bodies ? 
Creatures are generated from the combination 
of the thirty principles already named, in the 
same way that fire is produced when two 
sticks are rubbed together. Just as you look 
upon your own body as yours, so you should 
look upon other bodies as yours, for all bodies 
are essentially the same. To regard them as 
different indicates lack of vision. 

‘If you had truly realized the identity of 
yourself with others, you would not have 
needed to interrogate me. For to be free 
from the idea of duality, from that condition 
in which one says, “This is mine” and “This 
is not mine", means that such questions as 
you have asked are unnecessary. O king, 
you have given no sign of emancipation; your 
acts are like those of all others who dwell in 
the relative state. Can a ruler who in every 
way behaves as others do possess any indica- 
tions of emancipation? Can one be emanci- 
pated who is concerned with so many distinc- 
tions? To the free, all things and all beings 
are perceived as one. You are unworthy of 
liberation, O monarch. Your counsellors 
should strip you of pretence to high attain- 
ment. You are full of faults and empty pro- 
fessions, and are bound with many and 
diverse attachments. The only permissible 
attachment is that for one's own soul, the 
shrine of the supreme Divinity. 

‘Further/ hear my answer to your accusa- 
tion that I have been guilty of unseemly con- 
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duct, that I have brought about an admixture 
of castes. How can I be said to have any 
contact with the body of another, when I 
have no real contact with my own body? 
Have you really assimilated the religion of 
emancipation as given in the discourses of 
Panchashikha, with all its methods, practices, 
and ideals? If you have cast off every bond 

from every attach- 
ment, why, may I ask, do you cling so unduly 
to royal prerogatives ? I think you have heard 
the scriptures without benefit, or perhaps you 
have listened to treatises that only purported 
to be scriptures. 

'It is plain that you are possessed only of 
mundane knowledge, that you are entangled 
in the illusions of the world, a slave to all that 
the world holds dear: the objects of the senses. 
Though you have no doubt cultivated a dis- 
taste for domestic living, emancipation, which 
is so difficult to attain, lies far beyond you. 
Remaining between bondage and emancipation, 
you pretend to have reached the goal. The 
contact between two free souls has no rela- 
tion to the physical plane. If the truly eman- 
cipated state were yours, you would realize 
that no harm is done when, with my intellect, 
I enter your mind. What harm is done to 
whom? 

l 

'It is customary with mendicants to feel 
free to go into uninhabited places. As your 
mind is empty of real knowledge, should I 
hesitate to enter it? I have not touched you 
in any way. -I am within you as a drop of 
water on a lotus leaf. Such a drop remains 
on the leaf without penetrating it; in the same 
way I am not touching you at all. If, in 
spite of this, you still think you feel my 
touch, how can it be possible that through the 
instructions of Panchashikha your knowledge 
has become dissociated from sense-objects? 

'Truly speaking, even my understanding 
is not in you. Let us say that a hand holds 
a pot, the pot contains milk, and the milk, 
a gnat. Though the hand and the pot, the 
pot and the milk, the milk and the gnat, 
exist together, they are distinct from one 



and freed yourself truly 



another. The hand does uot partake of the 
nature of the pot, the pot does not partake 
of the nature of the milk, the milk does not 
partake of the nature of the gnat. The con- 
dition of each is dependent on itself and can 
never be altered simply because the other 
coexists with it temporarily. Similarly, no 
condition really attaches to him who is eman- 
cipated; the free soul is unaffected by passing 
relationships. 

'I have pointed out your shortcomings in 
regard to spiritual attainment. Aside from 
these, O king, I am not superior to you. My 
lineage is the same as yours. I was bom of 
a pure race, the daughter of the royal sage 
Pradhana, of whom you have heard. My 
name is Sulabha. In the sacrifices performed 
by my ancestors, the foremost of the gods 
used to be present. Since I was bom of such 
a race, no suitable husband could be found 
for me. Accordingly, I was instructed in the 
religion of emancipation, and I wander alone 
over the face of the earth. There is no hypo- 
crisy in my life of renunciation; I observe all 
the disciplines of asceticism, and in keeping 
my vows I am firm and steady, nor do I 
confuse practices belonging to other orders 
with those of my own. No words of mine are 
said without reflection. 

'I came to this court after long delibera- 
tion. So much had I heard of you, of your 
purity, and your state of liberation, that I 
desired to benefit from your great wisdom, 
without thought or wish to humiliate you or 
glorify myself. Whatever I have said has 
been sincere, for the free do not speak from 
any ulterior motive. Truly free is he who 
devotes himself to God alone, that sole source 
of tranquillity. Such a one practises complete 
renunciation’ . 

& 

Listening to Sulabha, King Dharmadhvaja 
at last understood that true liberation is im- 
possible so long as one continues in worldly 
modes of life. His reason accepted all her 
arguments as unanswerable. Therefore, when 
she finished speaking, he remained silent. 

(Concluded) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

By the Editor 

'But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefuily use you, and persecute you; 

‘That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven; . . . 

‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect'. 



Man is essentially a social being. No in- 
dividual can live apart from or work indepen- 
dently of his immediate environment. Society 
is the sphere of action in which man lives, 
moves, and strives to realize his ethical and 
spiritual perfection. The nature and destiny 
of man is closely allied to the requirements 
that condition his physical, social, and psycho- 
logical milieu. Men, whether in small groups 
or big, are ever interdependent and the nexus 
of human relations — in other words, the 
brotherhood of man — forms a very vital factor 
in the stabilization of the foundations whereon 
stands civilization. Contrariwise, the vast 
universe around us is intimately bound up 
with the fate of man and its mvsteries have a 
bearing on the significance of the activities, 
forces, and influences that incessantly affect 
him for good or for ill. The understanding 
of the problem of life itself — a fundamental 
problem which every man has got to solve for 
himself some time somehow — unmistakably 
points to the existence of a directive or pur- 
posive agency in the universe. Having trans- 
cended the flesh and sublimated the passions 
and emotions, one discovers that the essence 
of the brotherhood of man derives its real force 
directly from the manifestation of the glories 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The desire for peace and plenty, based on 
mutual understanding and co-operation be- 
tween individual and individual as well as 
nation and nation, is universally to be met 
with. Men have always prayed to God for 
their daily bread and all other material kinds 
of prosperity. The achievement of the good 
and complete life, with or without God, has 



— St. Matthew 

been the goal of all ethical and social striving. 
In this respect, no prominent variation or 
basic cleavage is seen to exist between com- 
munities of people — rich or poor, ancient or 
modern. For, essentially, human nature ex- 
hibits same or similar characteristics in any 
part of the world. The surface differences 
and dissimilarities are all there and will be 
there without doubt. Yet, man believes in 
and seeks the unity underlying these superfi- 
cial diversities incidental to relative existence 
within the limitations of space, time, and 
causation. Developments in the twentieth- 
century laboratory are arriving, through a de- 
tailed step-by-step process, at the tremendous 
fact of the unity of existence and confirm the 
validity of the Vedantic idea that there is one 
universal Consciousness— the 'non material’ 
content of sac-cid-dnanda — which forms the 
basis of our entire universe. The urge that 
impels man to love his neighbour as himself 
(as his own self) stems from this fact of one- 
ness of humanity. Men are brothers and feel 
from the heart that they are really so in so 
far as they are the manifestations of the 
Divine, all children of Immortality and com- 
mon heirs to the Kingdom of God. The 
Upanishads picture the D;vine as ‘willing to 
become’ the Many: ‘I shall become Many, I 
shall manifest myself in many forms’; ‘He 
himself became the visible and the invisible 
universe’; ‘As small sparks come forth from 
fire, thus do all bodies, all worlds, and all 
beings come forth from the One’. 

Most people, who are naturally eager to 
live the good life in accordance with their own 
temperaments and aptitudes, spontaneously 
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and sincerely turn to the great teachers of 
creative spirituality, choosing the particular 
methods, ways, and techniques that suit them 
most. But these people, the majority of 
whom may be found to be devoutly religious 
at heart, are not a little perplexed at the state- 
ment of modem materialists that a good and 
perfect life, leading to the great brotherhood 
of man, is, nay, should be, possible without 
any relation to God or the ultimate principle 
of the Divinity. The modem man, in search 
of world understanding and world govern- 
ment, is frantically busy applying his mind 
to the investigation of ideological schemes and 
patterns with a view to discovering the most 
effective agency of altruism for the reconstruc- 
tion and unification of humanity. The in- 
vestigations have covered family, education, 
industry, politics, art, and religion, yielding 
results and leading to conclusions that have 
doubtless revolutionized individual as well as 
institutional relations. But the objective is 
far from being achieved. Even the most 
ardent and sincere votary of peace is aghast 
at the incompatibility of minds, howsoever 
culturally enlightened, and at the recklessness 
with which men are enslaved and exploited 
by fellow men. While the desire to be good 
and to do good is not lacking in general, the 
incentive to positive goodness is either absent 
or too feeble to resist the overwhelming forces 
of aggressive evil. 

The brotherhood of man needs foundations 
that are stable and enduring, and the incon- 
trovertible evidence furnished by history testi- 
fies to the fact that such lasting foundations 
have been seen to exist in the essential spiri- 
tual values that transcend the barriers of race, 
creed, or colour. Apart from food and shelter, 
from reasonable comforts and material ad- 
vantages, men do need the active aspects of 
ultimate ends that give them a firmer basis of 
moral obligation than mere humanistic al- 
truism. Utility-hunting and pleasure-seeking 
motives may take a man far in his search for 
happiness for himself, but not far enough to 
make him feel happy by seeking the happi- 
ness of his fellow men. To strive to live a 



good life without God certainly appears 
modern. It is more easily said than done. 
Spirituality has never appeared as popular as 
materialism, and perhaps could never do so, 
owing to the difficulties and problems inherent 
in spirituality itself. It is not that men do 
not want to be spiritual. The hunger of the 
soul is more insistently immediate than any 
other hunger. But because it is so difficult to 
be spiritual, men easily succumb to the fasci- 
nation of substitutes for spirituality. 

It is common experience that the religion 
of merely visiting the temple or church is 
different from the religion of God-conscious- 
ness, and that the latter is more difficult. It 
is not anything extraordinary to see people 
going to the church or temple and take active 
part in the prayers and ceremonies held there 
in order to invoke divine blessings for a better 
life in the world. What is difficult is to carry 
from there the valuable treasure of the essen- 
tials of a good life and to exemplify them in 
daily behaviour. The importance of the rela- 
tion between our daily life and the Kingdom 
of God lies here, in the imperative need to 
ensure the efficacy of the prescription for spiri- 
tualizing human life and human society. It 
is good advice to go out and tell people, young 
and old, to be nice to one another and be 
virtuous to the maximum possible extent. 
But never a word is implied even as to why 
any one should be nice or virtuous much be- 



yond the minimum necessary to gain personal 
advantages. Mere good intentions to prepare 
the way for human unity and understanding 
through political, economic, or geographical 
bonds fail, as they have often failed in the 
past, because they are swept away by the gale 



of aggressive ideological movements and 
violent unregenerate passions. That which 
separates man from man increases or decreases 



in direct proportion to that which separates 
man from God. 



The impact of science on society today is 
astoun'dingly forceful. Our civilization is 
termed a ‘scientific’ civilization and men are 
busy controlling the forces of external Nature. 
Nowadays one can boast of the various uses 
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to which science has been put and of the many 
fast-moving and quick-communicating devices 
that have incredibly reduced the difficulties 
due to time and distance. These devices have 
linked up the peoples of the world from one 
end to the other, giving mankind the benefit 
of closer and quicker interrelation. Men do 
not find themselves so few or far between as 
in ancient times. At the same time the perils 
and problems of suffering humanity have in- 
creased a hundredfold. Of all creatures on 
earth, man has suffered most, seized by night- 
marish . complexes, fears, and tensions. 
Science, by emphasizing reason and belittling 
intuition and revelation, has, while uniting 
hands and heads, failed to unite hearts. 
Mutual mistrust and growing racial and ideo- 
logical prejudices are the chief causes of dis- 
cord within the human family. Relics of bar- 
barism are not wanting in the so-called civi- 
lized communities, though few would be will- 
ing to admit this fact. So long as such a 
state of things exists or is encouraged to con- 
tinue to exist, no form of government, 
however well intentioned, would be able to 
knit diverse elements together. 

God is inextricably bound up with man’s 
personality. The Gita declares, ‘In whatever 
way men worship me, in that very way do I 
fulfil their desires. It is my path, O Arjuna, 
that men travel in diverse ways’. By loving 
God we love ourselves as well as all others 
who are one with us in and through Him, — 
for, the Kingdom of God is within us. Jesus 
Christ clearly tells us, ‘Neither shall they say, 
Lo here, or lo there ! for, behold, the Kingdom 
of God is within you’. To an expectant . but 
ignorantly cruel world he says, ‘The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation’. En- 
grossed in worldly objects and dedicating 
themselves to transitory values, people are 
often seen to take pride in not at all trying to 
approach God. There are many who not in- 
frequently think that it is possible to nse God 
as a ready and generous supplier of their 
earthly wants as well as their pleasures here- 
after. To such as these, the following words 
of Jesus are unambiguously pertinent: ‘If 



any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me. 
For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: 

* 

and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it. For what is a man profited if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’ To work for the common and 
highest good of mankind, individuals and 
groups cannot do better than be inspired by 
and follow these great ideals of renunciation 
and realization. The man of God, by striving 
to ‘see the Self in all beings and all beings in 
the Self', becomes enriched by the awareness 
of the oneness of humanity. Such men of 
spiritual vision set in motion potent forces 
that propel gigantic world movements for har- 
monious and corporate living. 

The realization of the Kingdom of God on 
earth is not to be confused with any sort of 
apotheosized theological dogmatism or ethical 
humanism, however complete in itself, not to 
mention the popularly held idea of post- 
mortem and other-worldly excellence. Today, 
equally as in the days of Jesus Christ, persons 
of little or no faith — the ‘Pharisees’ and the 
‘Sadducees’ of all ages — are perpetrating irre- 
ligious acts in the name of God and religion. 
Exclusive rights and privileges claimed by 
unethical and selfish persons associated with 
priestcraft have contributed not a little to the 
promotion of social disintegration and discord. 
The brotherhood of man will remain an un- 
realized dream so long as a privileged few keep 
a large number of ignorant and underpri- 
vileged people in a state of material degrada- 
tion and spiritual penury. In the Kingdom 
of God that Jesus visualized there was no 
place for such exploitation or injustice. ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount’, says Swami Akhila- 
nanda, in his well-known work Hindu View 
of Christ , ‘gives no basis for the exploitation 
of others by selfish and designing persons. 
Jesus said: “Blessed-are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth’’. “Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God”. And 
He further stated: “And thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’’. Jesus never mentioned 
that only a selected few — Gentiles or Jews, 
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Europeans or Asiatics— would attain the Kingr 
dom of God. There is no trace of any snch 
differentiation in His teachings; they had uni- 
versal implications. Christ Himself was 
universal. He meant His teachings to include 
all persons without distinction of creed, class, 
colour, or race. So when He said “love 
thy neighbour as thyself". He meant us to 
love all persons as veritable manifestations of 
God, the divine Self, with no distinction as to 
this or that type of person or this or that 
family’. 

Life is essentially a process of assimilation 
from without and growth from within. Upon 
the smoothness and steadiness with which this 
process may continue to gain accelaration 
depends the degree of success in our efforts to 
make civilization the chief stabilizing factor 
of human unity. But this is not all and 
sufficient. What could make men turn from 
evil to good and remain virtuous even under 
irresistible temptation to indulge in vice? How 
best would it become possible for men and 
women of this momentous atomic age to dis- 
card envy, greed, and aggressive selfishness in 
order to live and let live in an environment 
of perfect harmony • and co-operation ? And 
in what direction might mankind turn its fal- 
tering footsteps and look for light and hope 
even under the most exacting conditions? In 
the words of J. T. Sunderland: 

‘There is no direction but one; in all the 
world’s ten thousand years of search for help in 
her experiences of mightiest need, no at all ade- 
quate resource but one has ever been discovered. 
What is that? I need tell no one of you who has 
observed, no one of you who has read history, 
no one of you who has a human heart that that 
resource is religion, — the personal experience of re- 
ligion in the soul, — the conscious, purposeful, ear- 
nest opening of the soul’s doors to the incoming 
spirit of God, the power of God, the peace of God, 
the love of God, the life of God. The tides of life 
from above once set flowing through a man, then, 
but only then, there is hope for any human soul. 
And that is the reason why religion, particularly 
the religion of God's Fatherhood and unfailing 
Love to all His children has been able to reach, 
quicken, ennoble, sanctify, transform, and save men 
in every condition of life, as nothing else has ever 
done’. 



There is not the least harm in men living 

* 

together in gronps and communities. In fact 
that is the best and safest way most men and 
women would choose to live, and work in. 
What causes concern is the deplorable fact 
that the world is too much with us and that 
while the advance of modem civilization pro- 
ceeds in arithmetical progression, modern 
wickedness is increasing in geometrical pro- 
gression. The forces that make for disunity 
appear to be stronger and more powerful 
than those that make for unity. Not that the 
ultimate spiritual values are generally weaker 
and less useful than those disvalues that make 
for disunity, but that the constant and con- 
sistent denial of the higher values has resulted 
in weariness of the soul and spiritual inanity. 
The influences that divert man's attention 
from the solicitude for the welfare of all to 
that for the well-being of himself alone, or at 
best of his family and friends/ even at the cost 
of commonweal, are by far the most detri- 
mental to the growth of the’ brotherhood of 
man. ‘Mankind lies groaning,’ says Henri 
Bergson, in concluding one of his well-known 
works, ‘half-crushed beneath the weight of its 
own progress. Men do not sufficiently realize 
that their future is in their own hands. 
Theirs is the task of determining first of all 
whether they want to go on living or not. 
Theirs the responsibility, then, for deciding if 
they want merely to live or intend to make 
just the extra effort required for fulfilling, 
even on their refractory planet, the essential 
function of the universe, which is a machine 
for the making of gods’. 

The Kingdom of God and the brotherhood 
of man are as it were the obverse and reverse 
of the manifestation of the One Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute. Religion teaches 
that God, the giver of Supreme Bliss, both 
mundane and spiritual, lives not quite far 
away in the . clouds of the high heavens, but 
close at hand in the heart and soul of man. 
Men of God become more and more like God 
himself; become divine by realizing the Divine. 
He is the centre and omphalos of the entire 
system of created worlds and men of every 
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sort learn to know and' love one another in 
and through Him. The spiritual bond of 
unity is eternal and all-pervading; the material 
is obviously ephemeral, parochial, and super- 
ficial. The former is like a structure built on 
rock, — firm and unassailable, and the latter 
like one built on sands, — infirm, and unen- 
during. There is an utterance in the Psalms 
which says, ‘Unless the Lord build the house, 
they who build it labour in vain’. For, 
'That which is bom of flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit', says the 
Son of Man. Reiterating His teaching that 
tire Kingdom of Heaven is possible to be re- 
established in every one of us, Jesus observes : 
‘If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be 
done unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; ... If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love 
. . . These things have I spoken unto you 
that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full. This is my command- 



ment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man may lay down his life for 
his friends, ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you’. 

In a thorough-going spiritual regeneration 
of mankind lies the main hope — irrespective 
of races, regions, and religions — of bringing 
peace and understanding through brotherhood. 
Love and kindness generate love and kind- 
ness; selfishness breeds selfishness, leading to 
clash and conflict. The Rig-Vedic seer's in- 
tegrated view of the whole of humanity as 
one family, finds vivid expression in his heart- 
felt benediction. 

‘Together walk ye, together speak ye, to- 
gether know ye your minds; . . . common 
be your prayer, common be your end, com- 
mon be your purpose, common be your deli- 
beration; . . . common be your resolve; let 
your hearts be of one accord; unified be your 
intentions that your union (assembly) may be 
perfectly happy’. 



SRI SARADA DEVI 

By Swami Vitasokanand a 



The credential of Sri Sarada Devi to 
popular estimation is that she was the wife 
of Sri Ramakrishna. On the colourful canvas 
of Sri Ramakrishna ’s life she might appear as 
a speck which hardly deserves any notice. 
But to the discerning eye of an artist she is the 
background that adds to the grandeur and beau- 
ty of the picture. So complete was her self- 
effacement behind the great personality of Sri 
Ramakrishna that her existence as a separate 
entity perfectly merged into that of him. 
With the gradual unfoldment of the life-story 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi would be 
revealed as a living symbol of silence, sweet- 
ness, and purity. If Sri Ramakrishna’ s life 
was a historical necessity, Sarada Devi’s life 
was a grand complement to it. 

Like Sri Ramakrishna’s Sri Sarada Devi's 
birth-place too was an obscure village. She 

3 



was born at Jayrambati, in the district of 
Bankura, West Bengal, on the 22nd Decem- 
ber 1853. She was the eldest child of her 

9 

parents. A turning-point was reached in her 
life when she was only a girl of five. Kamar- 
pukur, where Sri Ramakrishna was born, is 
nearly four miles off from Jayrambati. 
There the relatives of Sri Ramakrishna felt 
distressed, mistaking his high state of God- 
intoxicated absorption at Dakshineswar for 
abnormality and madness. A life given to 
total contemplation and prayer, without the 
least interest in things mundane, was un- 
imaginable to worldly people. His frantic 
efforts for immediate God-realization were in- 
terpreted as symptoms of insanity. Distorted 
news reached the ears of his widowed mother 
and his elder brother at Kamarpukur. 
Naturally they felt extremely worried and in 
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1858 Sri Ramakrishna was brought home. 

An anxious mother would jump at any 
suggestion for the cure of her ailing son. 
Even an exorcist was brought for him. After 
a few days’ stay at Kamarpukur, Sri Rama- 
krishna showed signs of normal behaviour. 
But still his divine restlessness continued un- 
abated. Finally, it dawned upon the mind of 
his relations that marriage might be a surer 
remedy for him. But who would agree to 
establish matrimonial relation with a man of 
such abnormal behaviour? Emissaries were 
sent to find a suitable bride for Sri Rama- 
krishna. It was taken for granted that he 
would not agree to the marriage proposal. 
But to the surprise of all it was he who sug- 
gested the place where his chosen bride was 
waiting for him. How could one rely on the 
words of a madman? Still, out of curiosity, 
they took up the suggestion and went to 
Jayrambati and contacted Ramachandra, the 
father of Sri Sarada Devi. Arrangements 
were finalized and in May 1859 Sri Rama- 
krishna, then a young man of twenty-three, 
was married to Sri Sarada Devi, a girl of five. 

To a modem man this disparity in age be- 
tween the bride and the bridegroom may seem 
preposterous and a violent transgression of 
social ethics. But it was a transfiguration of 
two kindred souls joined in a spiritual union. 

To the sense-bound mind this union is beyond 
the tether of its understanding. When, in 
March 1872, Sri Sarada Devi came to meet 
her husband at Dakshineswar and was asked 
by him whether she had come to distract him 
from his spiritual quest, immediate was her 
reply that her only ambition was to make her- 
self perfect in the ideal which her husband 
had chosen. In her reply was to be found the 

best of the ideal of Hindu wifehood. Accord- 

* 

ing to Hindu conception, wifehood is a sacred 
vocation and is considered great ‘in propor- 
tion to its giving, not tojts receiving. Life- 
long intimacy, to be beautiful, must boast of 
deeper foundations'. This wedlock opened a new 
chapter in the relation between man and 
wife. 

The idea of the Motherhood of God is a 
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unique feature in Indian religious thought. 
The world is the playground of the Divine 
Mother. AH the objects and our relation 
with them are but Her different manifesta- 
tions. The realization of this great ideal in 
one’s life is the journey’s end of a man seek- 
ing after spiritual perfection. Ramakrishna 
and Sarada Devi triumphantly entered into 
the final act when, in May 1873, he placed 
her on the altar of the Deity and performed 
before her all the rites that were required for 
the ceremonial worship of the Divine Mother. 
The worshipper and the worshipped merged 
themselves into a beatific consciousness of the 
Mother. After the performance of this last 
act of worship of the Divine Mother in Sri 
Sarada Devi, Sri Ramakrishna gave her a full 
share in his spiritual glory. Henceforward 
both looked upon each other throughout their 
life as being actuated by the same spirit of 
Kali. Sarada Devi, one day, while massag- 
ing the feet of her husband, asked him, ‘How 
do you look upon me ? ' Ramakrishna prompt- 
ly replied, ‘The same Divine Mother who is in 
the temple is now massaging my feet’. On 
the passing away of Ramakrishna in August 
1886, addressing him she cried out, ‘0 Mother 
Kali, where hast Thou gone leaving me alone?' 

One of the cardinal teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna is universal acceptance. Never did 
he shirk any responsibility or escape from any 
call of duty. So he fully accepted his wife 
and no frigid reserve stood in the way of his 
treatment towards her. But their relation- 
ship was always on the spiritual plane. No 
worldly touch could soil it. Thus the roles 
of the husband and the wife were played in a 
way which has no parallel in history. Here, 
at Dakshineswar, began the period of her 
training under the affectionate care and vigil- 
ance of her husband. And the role of the 
wife, the disciple, the mother, and the future 
teacher came to be delicately interwoven in 
the web of her life. Thus she received ins- 
tructions from Ramakrishna equally in spiri- 
tual and secular things. Sarada Devi was to 
be the supreme guide in the spread of the 
Master’s message which was meant for the 
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Sannyasin and the householder as well. Sri 
Ramakrishna trained her in such a way that 
both of them would receive inspiration from 
her life and teachings and fashion their indi- 
vidual lives according to their respective ideals. 
Basically these ideals are not different. 
'Purity in every one of its forms is the central 
pursuit of Indian life'. A householder or a 
Sannyasin, in order to make his life perfect, 
must have to be pure in thought and deed. 
What other greater ideal can a seeker find than 
the one in Sarada Devi who was herself an 
embodiment of purity? Hence in her subse- 
quent life both the exalted and the fallen 
used to come to her. and her blessings were 
showered spontaneously on all of them. 

Swami Vivekananda feelinglv spoke about 
Sri Ramakrishna that he was* ‘LOVE personi- 
fied'. The transformation, from Sarada Devi 
— the spiritual consort of Sri Ramakrishna, to 
Sarada Devi — the Holv Mother, was achieved 
by her loyal and practical recognition of and 
steadfast devotion to this nnique fact of 
Ramakrshna's life. Her boundless piety and 
overflowing love for all knew no limits. Till 
the last day of her life (she passed away in 
July 1920) countless people approached her 
for spiritual succour. The sunny and the 
petulant, the obedient and the wilful' — all 
came to put their reliance on her. For, she 
was the mother to every one of them in the 
truest sense of the term. Sister Nivedita. in 
a letter to the Holy Mother, wrote, 'Dear 
Mother! You are full of love! And it is not 
a flushed and violent love, like ours, and like 
the world's, but a gentle peace that brings 
good to everyone and wishes ill to none. It 
is a golden radiance, full of play. . . . Dearest 
Mother — . . . . Surely you are the most wonder- 
ful thing of God — Sri Ramakrishna’ s own 
chalice of His Love for the world*. 

Spirituality and renunciation are the key- 
note of our national life. From the dawn of 
her history, India has singularly refrained from 
merely idolizing and adoring statesmen and 
capta ; ns of industry. Men and women who 
are heroes in spiritual life are the national 
idols of India. In the last century, due to 



circumstances which are too well known to 
need mention here, this age-old ideal was 
about to be swept off. It was at this critical 
period of our national life that Sri Rama- 
krishna came and successfully resisted the 
challenge which vitally affected the life and 
thought not only of the men but also of the 
women of our country. Along with Sri 
Ramakrishna came Sri Sarada Devi to show 
to our women the correct path they should 
follow for ushering in a new era in the history 
of Indian womanhood. Speaking on the Holy 
Mother, Sister Nivedita wrote, 'To me, it has 
always appeared that she is Sri Ramakrishna's 
final word as to the ideal of Indian woman- 
hood'. The process of reawakening Indian 
womanhood has already set in. While a 
mere unintelligent harking back to the past 
will be retrogressive, it will be equally nega- 
tive to put our national foundation on the 
quicksands of exotic ideals. No one could 
deny the- right of the Indian woman to parti- 
cipate freely in the larger spheres of life. 
But at the same time it will be tragic if they 
drift away from the great ideals of purity, 
humility, and self-sacrifice. Sister Nivedita’s 
comparison is, therefore, significant. She 
writes: 'Woman in the West may thirst for 
the glory of love or the power of wealth; here 
(in India) her characteristic dreams are of 
perfection and purity of faith’. The life of 
the Holy Mother represents not only the best 
of the ancient ideals of Indian womanhood 
but sets forth new ones for the future too. 



In her the mother’s heart is conjoined with 
the hero's will. 'The stateliness of her 
courtesy and her great open mind are almost 
as wonderful as her sainthood'. Her life is 
‘a poem of the Indian soil, full of music'. 

In this month falls the hundredth birthday 
of the Holy Mother. Next year this time we 
shall have the unique privilege of witnessing 
her Birth Centenary. She is the living 
epitome of truth, beauty, goodness, and holi- 
ness. By celebrating her Centenary in a 
befitting manner we exalt ourselves to the 
higher values of life, the current of which is 
unfortunately now at a very low ebb. 




SISTER NIVEDITA 

By Kalpalata Munshi 



The act ci plucking a flower for worship 
is lovely. With the tenderest care a fresh 
blossom is chosen from amongst budding and 
withering flowers. In its natural perfection it 
is then laid on the altar, at the feet of God. 
Nr vedita — the Dedicated, chosen by her 
Master — Swami Vivekananda — to be offered 
at the altar of this country was such a flower 
of perfection. 

Born in a far off land, brought up in 
European traditions, and educated and trained 
according to Western ideas, she was chosen 
as the transmitter of the Swami’s ideals and 
dreams between him and his own people. In 
this selection the glory goes to the elect, but 
more to the Master. For Nivedita, when 
summoned to accept the onerous task of 
serving this land, was already a qualified and 
experienced teacher, a keen reader and 
thinker, proud, determined and self-possessed, 
a lover of her own country to the core, experi- 
menting with her own ideas on education, and 
building up a mission in life. It is not by a 
magician's wand that overnight a Westerner 
forgot the memory of her own self and became 
a Hindu. It was a conscious and willing 
process of self-transformation, a conquering of 
life inch by inch, before Nivedita reached the 
ideal of being Nivedita, the Dedicated One. 

It was in that Sister Nivedita, then 
Miss Margaret E. Noble (of Irish parentage 
and b : rth, born at Dungannon, Co. Tyrone in 
1867) first met Swami Vivekananda in London. 
'The time was a cold Sunday afternoon in 
November, and the place ... a West End 

A 

drawing-room'. • The Sister, in her book The 
Master as I saw Him, describes her attitude 
and reaction after the first meeting. Confi- 
dent not to be influenced by another person’s 
ideas, prepared not to be convinced by an- 
other’s propaganda, and watchful of guarding 
her own judgments, she, with the others, ex- 



pressed her opinion tHat all these things that 
had been discussed had been said before and 
they were not new. 

But the intellectual honesty of Sister 
Nivedita did not allow her to dismiss either 
the person or his message with indifference. 
As she pondered over his words she dis- 
covered a new and powerful thought-current 
flowing under the apparently common words. 
Three points struck her most: ‘First, the 

breadth of his religious culture; second, the 
great intellectual newness and interest of the 
thought he had brought to us; and thirdly, 
the fact that his call was sounded in the name 
of that which was strongest and finest, and 
was not in any way dependent on the meaner 
elements in man’. 1 

But it must be remembered that Swamiji's 
words alone did not act as a stimulus to in- 
vigorate her potential powers and make her 
accept his mastership. To speak in her own 
words: 'But it was his character to which I 

had thus done obeisance. As a religious 
teacher, I saw that although he had a system 
of thought to offer, nothing in that system 
would claim him for a moment, if he found 
that truth led elsewhere. And to that extent 
that this recognition implies, I became his 
disciple'. 3 

Her intellectual and ideological acceptance 
of her Master’s teachings made her take the 
first step in the direction of her new life of 
adopting India as her motherland, offering 
her services in her cause. She writes: ‘It 

was in the course of a conversation much more 
casual than this, that he turned to me and 
said, “I have plans for the women of my own 
country in which you, I think, could be of 
great help to me" — and I knew that I had 
heard a call which would change my life’. 3 

1 The Master as I saw Him, (6th Ed., 1948), p. 16. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Ibid., p. 34. 




